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Dear  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Secretaries: 

As  this  is  being  written  school  secretaries,  clerks,  administrative  assistants,  and 
others  connected  with  school  offices,  are  making  plans  to  attend  regional  con¬ 
ferences,  workshops  and  institutes.  By  the  time  this  reaches  you  some  of  the 
conferences  will  be  over,  and  anticipation  will  have  become  realization.  For 
others  of  you  the  conferences  will  be  very  soon  and  you  are  looking  forward 
to  them  with  great  expectations. 

We  hope  that  you  have,  and  that  you  will  have,  gained  something  of  real  value 
from  these  meetings.  If  you  do  not,  then  we  will  feel  that  we  have  failed  in  our 
plans  and  if  you  have  suggestions  for  improvements  on  future  meetings  please 
write  us.  However,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  those  who  work  in  school  offices 
enjoy  going  to  planned  meetings  for  how  else  could  we  account  for  their  willingness 
to  take  a  busman’s  holiday  to  attend  conferences,  institutes  or  workshops  on  their 
free  days,  or  during  vacation  time,  from  the  school  office. 

This  summer  at  the  annual  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City,  July  15,  16  and  17,  your 
National  Association  of  School  Secretaries  will  celebrate  its  fifteenth  birthday. 
Plan  to  be  with  us  for  this  crystal  celebration.  We  have  grown  in  our  professional 
standards  during  these  formative  years  and  we  still  have  greater  goals  to  gain. 
Mark  your  calendar  for  the  convention  and  for  the  week  following,  July  18-22,  for 
the  institute  at  the  University  of  Utah.  Together  let  us  learn  to  not  add  years  to 
our  life,  but  add  life  to  our  years  as  a  school  secretary. 

Sincerely, 

EliNA  Atkinson 
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Ditto  Coordinated  Supplies 
"ore  made  for  each  other" 


FOff  UQUD  MACHINES 


FOR  GELATINE  MACHINES  . . . 
Rolls  and  Films — The  standard 
of  comparison  in  the  industry. 
Fit  any  duplicator.  Products  of 
intensive  chemical  research 
and  controlled  manufacturing 
processes. 

Carbon — For  brilliant  copies. 
Sofs  for  100  to  125  copies;  me- 
dinm  for  75  to  100  copies. 
Colors — purple,  blue,  green 
and  red. 

Ribbons,  Pencils,  /nii— Rib¬ 
bons  for  any  typewriter,  in  four 
colors;  also  available  half 
black  record  and  half  purple 
copying.  Pencils  in  four  colors. 
Leads  for  mechanical  pencils. 
Inks  in  eight  colors. 

Pa^er— Ditto  Penortype  A  for 
originals— Ditto  Longrun  B  or 
Duo-run  for  the  copies.  Give 
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and  perfect  chemical  coordina¬ 
tion  with  other  supplies — at 
no  price  premium. 


FUid — Scientifically  developed 
solvent.  Is  non-corrosive  to 
metal  machine  parts,  does  not 
affect  rubber  rollers,  is  fast  dry¬ 
ing  and  does  not  curl  paper. 


Carbon  and  MasSersets — Royally 
for  350  and  more  intense 
copies;  Dittmarh  for  150  to 
200  copies.  Both  Colorsealed 
to  reduce  carbon  stain.  Avail¬ 
able  in  purple,  red,  green,  blue. 


Hand  C/eaneri— Cream  or 
liquid.  They  quickly  remove 
all  dirt  and  suin,  they're  safe 
for  the  most  sensitive  skin, 
they  leave  a  pleasant  velvety 
after-feeling. 


Paper — Direct  Process  Master 
for  originals;  Direct  Process  B 
for  finest  copies  possible;  Duo- 
run  for  economical  copies. 
Get  the  best  and  pay  no  more. 


DITTO,  INC.,  2243  W.  Harrison  8t.,  Chicago  12,  III. 


You  get  the  best  overall  results  every 
time  when  ALL  your  duplicating  sup¬ 
plies  are  Ditto,  the  Coordinated  Line. 
Why  accept  less.®  Ask  for  Free  Catalog 
of  all  Ditto  supplies  and  machines. 
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THE  EDITOR  S’  PAGE 


Your  editors  are  trying  something  new!  We  hope  you’ll  like  the  idea  and  will 
assist  us  in  carrying  it  out  in  a  way  that  will  have  continuing  appeal. 

I  Here’s  the  story  .  .  .  Beginning  with  this  issue  we’re  including  in  each  number 

a  few  articles  on  subjects  close  to  the  hearts  of  school  secretaries,  written  by  leaders 
in  education  who  are  specialists  in  the  fields  represented.  We  believe  the  articles 
will  provide  interesting  reading,  helpful  information  and  professional  stimulation. 
r 

As  a  start  we’ve  selected  four  fields  of  special  concern  and  we’re  attempting 
to  secure  for  every  issue  of  our  magazine  an  article  dealing  with  one  phase  of  each 
of  these  fields.  The  four  fields  or  areas  that  we’ve  chosen  for  consideration  are 
(1)  public  relations,  (2)  the  so-called  “extra  responsibilities’’  in  which  we  are  all 
involved,  ( 3 )  techniques  of  our  job,  and  ( 4 )  personality. 

This  month,  for  example,  in  the  public  relations  field  we  have  Dr.  Walter's 
article,  “The  School  Secretary  and  the  Faculty.’’  The  faculty  comprise  one  of  the 
“publics”  with  which  the  school  secretary  deals,  you  will  recall.  Concerned  with 
one  of  our  major  “extra  responsibilities”  is  Mr.  Schloerb’s  effective  “The  School 
Secretary’s  Guidance  Responsibilities.”  Our  role  in  the  guidance  program  is 
>  frequently  the  key  that  makes  it  click.  For  this  month’s  phase  of  job  techniques 
we’ve  selected  filing  and  Miss  Weeks’  helpful  analysis  of  “What  Filing  Can  Mean  To 
You”  should  prove  of  very  tangible  assistance.  And  for  the  personality  punch  we’re 
certain  you’ll  agree  that  Patricia  Stevens  has  defined  “Charm”  more  specifically, 
and  offered  more  positive  suggestions  than  anyone  you’ve  ever  come  across  before. 

In  the  May  issue  we  hope  to  succeed  in  having  other  authorities  write  on  other 
phases  of  these  four  basic  fields  of  interest.  And  in  succeeding  magazines  we’ll 
continue  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

P  But  as  we’ve  indicated,  this  is  just  a  start.  Surely  there  are  other  fields  to  be 

i  covered  and  varying  phases  of  these  initial  fields  that  you  would  like  to  have 

discussed.  Won’t  you  send  us  your  ideas  and  suggestions,  please.  We’ll  be 
delighted  to  have  expressions  of  your  interest;  we’ll  be  grateful,  too,  for  recom¬ 
mendation  of  authorities  in  particular  areas  who  might  be  persuaded  to  share 
their  thinking  with  us. 

We  hope  you’ll  like  this  professionalizing  approach  and  we  hope  in  this  way  to 
make  our  magazine  a  true  service  medium.  We  want  to  give  you  what  you  want, 
however,  so  please  let  us  have  your  comments  and  your  suggestions. 

Most  sincerely, 


The  Editors — Frances  and  Dorothy 
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The  Underwood  /i//£/ec/r/c  Typewriter 
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AKE  your  secretary  very  happy  .  .  . 
with  an  (Jnderwood  All  Electric. 

It  has  the  convenient  time-saving 
features  she’s  always  yearned  for  .  .  . 
the  accuracy  and  fatigue-saving  advan¬ 
tages  of  tlectrical  operation. 

On  the  Underwood  All  Electric,  you 
simply  "play”  the  keys  .  .  .  lightly! 
Electricity  does  the  work. 

Imagine  how  easy  it  is!  Electric  Key¬ 
board.  Electric  Back  Spacer.  Electric 
Shift  Key.  Electric  Shift  Lock.  Electric 
Tabulator. 

Even  the  Carriage  returns  at  the  touch 
of  a  key  . . .  and  sets  itself  ready  for  the 
next  line.  And  wait  'til  you  see  your 
letters! 

Pretty  as  a  picture.  Impressions  uni¬ 
form.  Characters  perfectly  in  line.  All 
carbons  clear,  neat,  legible.  Every  letter 
.  .  .  better! 

Give  your  secretary  the  opportunity 
to  turn  out  the  best  work  she’s  ever 
done  .  .  .  with  an  Underwood  that’s 
made  to  order  for  her.  Call  your  local 
Underwood  representative  today  .  .  . 
tor  a  demonstration. 


FASTI  When  typing,  your  busy  hands  never  leav'- 
the  keyboard.  The  electrically-controlled  keyboar<l 
saves  you  linger  travel,  hand  travel  .  .  .  eliminates 
fatigue. 

■AST  OFUIATIONI  Form-fitting  key  tops  encour¬ 
age  an  easy  rhythm  of  finger  movement  over  the 
keyboard  .  .  .  therefore  better  letters,  with  mini¬ 
mum  effort. 

BIAUTIFUL  WORK  I  The  Underwood  All  Electric 
assures  even  spacing  between  characters  .  .  . 
clean-rut,  uniform  impressions  .  .  .  not  shaded  or 
blurred. 

MANYCARBONSI  Not  only  original  letters,  but 
carbon  copies  are  sharp  and  clear.  You  can  make 
as  many  as  20  of  them  at  a  light  finger  touch. 


Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting 
Machines  .  .  .  Carlxtn  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and 
other  Supplies 

On*  Park  Avan**  Naw  Tark  l*<  N#  T. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St., 

Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 
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ABOUT  OUR  AUTHORS 


Ralph  Walter,  Principal  of  the  Trinity  Place  School,  New  Rochelle,  New  York, 
has  had  a  successful  tenure  of  thirteen  years  in  that  post.  His  ability  in  developing 
harmonious  relationships  in  his  building  have  long  been  recognized  and  since  we 
believe  that  the  key  to  this  effectiveness  is  the  fact  that  I>r.  Walter  has  always 
made  his  secretary  a  true  member  of  the  school  faculty,  we  asked  him  to  put  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  into  writing  for  us. 

Prior  to  becoming  an  elementary  school  principal.  Dr.  Walter  was  Director 
of  Psychology,  Measurement  and  Research  in  the  New  Rochelle  public  schools.  He 
began  his  work  in  Elducation  immediately  following  the  earning  of  his  Ed.  D. 
degree  at  Harvard. 


Lester  J.  Schloerb  is  now  Director  of  Instructional  Materials  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools.  Prior  to  his  assumption  of  this  responsibility  he  was  Director  of 
Occupational  Information  and  Guidance.  He  also  served  in  a  school  capacity  as 
teacher  and  counselor  at  the  Lane  Technical  High  School  in  Chicago  for  thirteen 
years.  In  writing  on  “The  School  Secretary’s  Guidance  Responsibilities,”  he  draws 
upon  his  rich  background  of  active  w’ork  in  this  area.  Mr.  Schloerb,  like  Dr. 
Walter,  is  a  Harvard  product,  having  earned  his  Ed.  M.  there  in  1934. 


Bertha  M.  Week*  is  Director  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Filing  and  Indexing, 
filing  consultants  and  specialists  in  filing  reorganization.  As  a  professional  in  this 
field.  Miss  Weeks  has  been  most  generous  in  presenting  helpful  information  to  us 
in  her  article.  Recently  she  has  directed  the  publication  of  a  brochure  on  “Reten¬ 
tion  and  Preservation  of  Records:  Destruction  Schedules,”  which  has  been  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  a  law  firm  which  did  extensive  research  on  the  legal  angle. 
The  publication  of  this  helpful  bulletin  attests  to  the  authority  with  which  Miss 
Weeks  writes.  We  are  grateful  to  her  for  her  willingness  to  be  of  assistance  to  us. 


Patricia  Steven*  is  the  founder  and  director  of  PATRICIA  Stevens  Models 
Finishing  School.  High  school  and  college  graduates  have  pursued  the  fascinating 
courses  offered  at  her  school  which  have  led  them  to  interesting  careers  as  models, 
as  hostesses,  in  the  movies,  on  the  stage  and  as  rich  men’s  wives!  We  feel  flattered 
that  she  considers  our  more  prosaic  profession  glamorous  enough  for  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  such  as  she  gives  in  her  article  on  “Charm.” 
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SHOWING  ms  Most  school  art 

teachers  are  frank  to  admit  their  bias  in 
favor  of  Artista  Tempera,  because  the 
smooth  flow,  brilliant  color  and  rich  mat- 
velvet  finish  of  this  Gold  Medal  Product  are 
so  highly  stimulating  to  creative  expression. 
And  it  never  flakes  even  when  used  as  a 
second  coat.  Available  in  26  colors,  includ¬ 
ing  gold  and  silver,  in  screw-cap  jars  of  all 
sizes  up  to  a  gallon,  also  in  student  sets. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SECRETARY  AND  THE  FACULTY 

by 

Ralph  Walter 
Principal,  Trinity  School 
New  Rochelle,  New  York 

What  position  does  the  school  secretary  occupy  in  the  school  organization? 
Is  she  a  member  of  the  faculty?  Is  she  an  administrator?  Or  is  she  a  unique 
species,  neither  fish  nor  fowl?  Upon  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  her  relations  with  the  principal  and  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

At  one  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  concept  of  a  secretary  being  a  teacher  who 
has  been  assigned  certain  clerical  duties.  At  the  other  end  we  have  the  idea  of  a 
secretary  being  in  fact,  if  not  in  title,  an  assistant  principal.  There  are  all  grades 
and  shades  of  intermediate  positions.  Each  individual  school  situation  is  influenced 
and  determined  by  the  personalities,  abilities,  and  interests  of  both  the  secretary 
and  the  principal.  Because  of  these  personal  factors  the  same  principal  might  very 
readily  assign  different  functions  and  different  responsibilities  to  a  succession  of 
secretaries. 

All  of  this  sounds  thoroughly  confusing.  It  is  confusing  only  if  we  attempt 
to  set  up  a  pattern  to  which  every  school  should  conform.  If  we  recognize  the 
need  for  an  individual  adjustment  to  each  school  situation,  an  adjustment  of 
functions  and  responsibilities,  we  may  perhaps  profit  by  a  brief  discussion  of  some 
general  factors  which  affect  any  situation. 

The  same  qualities  which  make  for  good  teacher-pupil  relationships  and  good 
prinqipal-teacher  relationships  are  necessary  for  good  faculty-secretary  relation¬ 
ships.  Many  studies  have  been  made  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  qualities. 
Almost  invariably  friendliness  has  been  given  the  highest  rating.  It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  attitude  toward  people.  Without  such  an  attitude  no  one  should  be  employed 
in  a  school  in  any  capacity. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  a  school  secretary  to  possess  this  quality  to  a 
high  degree.  The  secretary  can  set  the  emotional  tone  for  the  day  for  many 
members  of  the  faculty.  Most  teachers  visit  the  school  office  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  before  going  to  their  classrooms.  A  friendly,  cheerful  greeting  will 
do  much  to  get  them  started  toward  a  successful  day.  An  unfriendly,  pessimistic, 
complaining  attitude  may  set  an  emotional  tone  which  will  ruin  the  entire  day. 
The  secretary  can  make  the  office  a  friendly  cheerful  place  to  which  the  teachers 
will  like  to  return  from  time  to  time.  This  will  make  much  easier  all  of  the 
professional  contacts  which  the  secretary  has  with  the  faculty  members. 

The  secretary  can  be  particularly  helpful  to  individual  faculty  members  and 
to  the  morale  of  the  school,  if  she  makes  a  special  effort  to  be  friendly  to  those 
faculty  members  who  need  it  the  most.  On  most  faculties  there  are  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  lonely.  They  may  be  new  teachers,  strangers  to  the  school,  who 
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have  not  yet  become  acquainted  in  the  community.  They  may  be  shy  individuals 
who  have  had  difficulty  in  making  friends.  The  principal  can  not  do  much  to  help 
them.  The  secretary  is  in  a  strategic  position  to  be  of  real  help  to  them.  It  only 
requires  that  she  be  aware  of  her  possibilities  of  service  along  this  line.  The 
teachers  must  believe  that  the  non-routine  items  they  discuss  with  the  secretary 
will  be  held  in  confidence.  The  secretary  should  never  gossip  with  teachers  con¬ 
cerning  other  teachers,  nor  should  she  repeat  to  the  principal  information  given 
her  in  confidence.  If  she  should  discover  a  situation  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
school,  she  can  either  try  to  get  permission  of  the  person  involved  to  present  it  to 
the  principal,  persuade  that  person  to  do  it,  or  present  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  not  be  a  violation  of  confidence.  It  is  essential  that  the  secretary  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  teachers. 

The  secretary  must  be  fair  and  impartial  in  her  dealings  with  the  teachers. 
It  is  inevitable  that  she  will  like  some  teachers  more  than  others,  have  social  con¬ 
tacts  with  some  outside  of  school  and  not  with  others,  but  this  social  intimacy 
should  not  be  reflected  in  her  school  relationships.  Whatever  her  administrative 
or  clerical  responsibilities  may  be,  she  should  distribute  her  helpfulness  or  assign¬ 
ments  impartially  among  the  staff.  Favoritism  or  antagonism  toward  any  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  should  be  avoided,  as  much  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

The  secretary  should  be  emotionally  mature.  She  should  be  the  kind  of  person 
who  has  her  own  emotions  well  under  control.  There  are  many  times  during  a 
school  day  when  petty  irritations  might  become  annoying,  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
The  secretary  must  realize  that  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  are  to  to  be 
expected.  They  must  be  taken  in  stride,  accepted  as  facts,  corrected,  and  not 
allowed  to  assume  emotional  overtones.  A  secretary’s  emotional  reactions  to  the 
faculty  should  be  of  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  a  teacher  to  the  children  in  her 
classes.  If  she  is  tense  and  emotionally  unstable,  the  entire  class  or,  in  this  case, 
the  faculty,  may  become  irritable  and  antagonistic.  The  secretary  can  do  much 
to  set  the  emotional  tone  of  the  faculty. 

One  of  the  chronic  complaints  of  teachers  is  that  the  administration  inflicts 
upon  them  too  much  clerical  work  and  too  many  interruptions  of  their  teaching. 
Some  of  this  is  unavoidable,  some  of  it  can  be  reduced.  The  secretary  should 
periodically  check  her  procedures  and  practices  to  see  if  there  is  some  way  in 
which  she  can  further  reduce  these  inroads  upon  a  teacher’s  time  and  teaching. 
It  is  usually  possible  to  find  some  way  of  improving  or  simplifying  existing  prac¬ 
tices.  Teachers  frequently  wish  that  the  fire  laws  would  permit  them  to  lock  their 
classroom  doors  and  enable  them  to  concentrate  upon  the  teaching  activities.  A 
well-planned  office  program  should  make  such  a  desire  unnecessary. 

The  secretary  is  in  a  very  strategic  position  in  the  school.  She  has  a  direct 
effect  upon  school  morale.  She  can  build  it  up,  or  tear  it  down.  The  principal 
can  help  her  to  be  a  constructive  force  by  giving  her  definite  functions  and  definite 
areas  of  responsibility.  They  can  work  together  as  an  administrative  team  to 
enhance  the  morale  of  the  entire  school  and  community.  The  more  satisfactory 
the  principal-secretary  relationship  may  be,  the  more  constructive  influence  the 
secretary  can  have  upon  the  school  and  the  faculty.  But  regardless  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  or  administrative  practices  of  the  principal,  the  secretary,  if  she  followr 
some  of  the  ideas  that  have  been  suggested,  can  improve  her  relations  with  the 
faculty  and  help  them  in  turn  to  become  better  teachers  and  happier  persons. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SECRETARY'S  GUIDANCE  RESPONSIBILITIES 


by 


Lester  J.  Schloerb,  Director 
Bureau  of  Instruction  Materials 
Chicago  Board  of  Education 


The  guidance  program  of  a  school  is  that  part  of  the  educational  job  which 
aims  to  take  care  of  the  individual  needs  of  pupils.  The  school  secretary  stands 
at  a  focal  point  in  this  program.  She  may  do  much  to  help  or  hinder.  Because  of 
this,  it  is  important  that  she  examine  carefully  those  items  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  her  responsibility.  Unless  this  is  done  along  with  other  items,  the  position 
of  school  secretary  may  very  easily  become  just  another  routine  job.  Four  such 
responsibilities  should  be  considered. 

The  school  secretary  should  maintain  and  build  a  guidance  attitude.  Although 
there  are  many  technical  procedures  involved  in  a  guidance  program,  this  work  is 
essentially  an  attitude  of  mind  maintained  by  the  entire  educational  and  office 
staff.  One  or  two  guidance  specialists  do  not  guarantee  a  good  guidance  program. 
Unless  there  is  a  unanimous,  sincere  feeling  that  an  important  aspect  of  education 
includes  that  of  discovering,  being  concerned,  and  doing  something  about  the 
individual  needs  of  students,  then  the  guidance  program  is  basically  weak  and 
ineffective.  Johnny  and  Mary  do  have  many  interests  and  needs  which  affect  their 
mental  growth  in  school.  To  the  extent  that  the  school  secretary,  as  one  important 
person  on  the  school  staff,  maintains  this  viewpoint  and  attitude,  just  so  far  does 
the  school  gain  in  maintaining  modern  standards  of  what  constitutes  a  good  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Basic  attitudes  are  important. 

The  school  secretary  should  acquaint  herself  with  basic  guidance  procedures 
in  effect  in  her  school.  This  means  that  she  should  know  something  about  the 
kinds  of  records  about  students  which  are  kept  by  schools.  She  should  know  of 
whatever  testing  program  is  conducted  for  groups  of  students  as  well  as  individuals. 
She  should  know  of  remedial  programs,  the  orientation  programs  which  help 
students  to  adjust  to  the  school,  the  facilities  available  to  take  care  of  particular 
health  needs,  the  individual  counseling  facilities  which  are  available,  the  school 
curriculum,  and  the  vocational  and  employment  programs  available  to  the  students. 
This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  essential  to  have  professional  training  in  these  various 
areas.  It  means  rather  an  acquaintanceship  with  the  facilities  available  in  her 
school  which  take  care  of  the  needs  mentioned.  She  becomes  a  better  school 
secretary  when  she  knows  of  these  items. 

The  school  secretary  must  be  able  to  make  intelligent  referrals.  She  must  be 
able  to  answer  letters,  telephone  calls,  and  “across  the  desk”  communications 
coining  from  students,  parents,  or  faculty  members.  It  will  be  found  that  a  high 
percentage  of  these  questions  are  a  phase  of  the  guidance  program.  An  unintelli¬ 
gent  referral  can  become  extremely  serious  since  misdirection  may  very  easily 
result  in  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  wrong  steps  made  by  an  individual  student. 
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When  dealing  with  our  advertisers,  please  mention  the  National  Secretary 
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WHAT  FILING  CAN  MEAN  TO  YOU 


by 


Bertha  M.  Week* 

Chicago  Bureau  of  Filing  &  Indexing,  Inc. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Filing  is  the  systematic  care  of  records.  The  actual  arrangement  of  material 
in  systematic  form  has  been  going  on  since  about  2000  B.  C.,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  filing  has  been  considered  worthy  of  special  study  and  of  being  classified  with 
other  clerical  work  such  as  stenography.  The  reason  for  its  importance  is  that 
records  have  tripled  in  volume  in  most  offices  in  the  past  few  years.  School  offices 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Records  constitute  the  history  of  a  business  and 
thus  are  not  only  worth  keeping,  but  worth  keeping  in  good  condition. 

The  papers  generally  thought  of  as  requiring  filing  are  such  common  records 
as  correspondence,  invoices,  credits,  and  checks.  How’ever,  since  anything  that 
must  be  put  away  systematically  comes  under  the  head  of  filing,  included  also  are 
cards,  blueprints,  maps,  films,  clippings,  financial  statements,  legal  documents, 
contracts,  and  booklets. 

In  the  school  office,  files  might  be  classified  into  three  general  groups. 

A.  Student  Records,  usually  arranged  alphabetically  by  name  and  by  year.  These 
would  include  both  cards  and  folders,  one  for  each  student,  containing  general 
correspondence,  matters  pertaining  to  transcript,  truancy,  health,  and  the  like. 
For  ease  of  reference  such  folders  should  be  made  up  with  labels  typed  as 
follows : 

I  JONES  PETER  PAUL  1940  | 

These  folders  should  be  kept  in  the  active  file  only  while  the  student  is  attend-' 
ing  school.  Such  a  file  should  be  inviolate,  not  only  because  it  is  confidential, 
but  because  it  must  not  become  mislaid.  Any  records  removed  from  such  a 
file  temporarily  should  be  replaced  by  an  outcard  which  lists  the  borrower’s 
name,  date  borrowed,  and  an  exact  description  of  the  item  taken.  This  card 
should  not  be  removed  until  the  paper  has  been  returned. 


B.  Subject  Files,  for  such  material  as  is  thought  of  by  content  rather  than  by 
name.  For  example,  in  this  file  would  be  kept  catalogs,  sales  literature,  music 
education  films,  material  on  office  supplies,  and  data  of  all  kinds.  Headings 
might  include  the  following: 


Costumers 
First  Aid 
Guidance 
Houdays 


Office  Machinery 

releases 

Speakers 

Stage  equipment 

Telephone 


Such  a  file  is  not  transferred  at  regular  intervals,  but  is  gone  over  occasionally 
to  weed  out  dead  material,  leaving  the  balance  intact.  A  3  x  5  card  index  is  an 
asset  to  such  a  file.  It  should  include  a  white  card  for  each  subject  in  file 
such  as  those  listed  above  and  a  colored  card  for  synonymous  terminology. 
For  example: 
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THANKSGIVING 

See :  Holidays 

(blue) 

HOLIDAYS 

(white) 

i 

TYPEWRITERS 

See :  Office  Machinery 

(blue) 

In  this  way  material  can  be  found  promptly  without  resorting  to  someone’s 
memory  or  fumbling  in  the  drawer  for  a  clew. 

C.  A  Diary  or  a  Day  Book,  listing  briefly  each  day’s  events  as  they  happen,  may 
be  very  useful.  It  will  recall  important  conversations  or  conferences,  decisions 
made,  and  emergencies  handled.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  loose-leaf  book  or 
kept  on  cards.  In  the  latter  case  there  could  be  an  index  for  years  and 
months. 

Since  students’  records  are  referred  to  for  many  years  and  cannot  be  destroyed  at 
will  as  is  true  of  the  great  bulk  of  records  in  ordinary  offices,  the  accumulation  of 
paper  work  in  a  school  office  can  become  very  serious  indeed.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
3chools  to  retain  records  which  are  fifty  years  old.  Because  the  broadening  of  the 
Social  Security  law  and  pension  plans  has  made  it  necessary  to  supply  proof  of 
age,  these  records  have  been  of  vital  importance.  Often  proof  of  citizenship  can 
be  obtained  only  through  school  records.  For  example,  a  young  person  bom  in 
this  country  and  attending  school  here  may  later  have  gone  temporarily  to  some 
foreign  land,  and  upon  wishing  to  return  has  found  legal  proof  of  citizenship  only 
in  the  school  records. 

'  To  have  ready  access  to  old  records  and  at  the  same  time  to  save  valuable 
floor  space,  the  answer  may  be  found  in  microfilming.  Records  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  name  or  in  some  numeric  sequence  are  fed  into  the  hopper  of  a 
machine  in  which  are  located  one  or  two  cameras.  As  the  records  pass  a  certain 
point  they  are  photographed  on  a  film  16mm  in  width  at  a  level  of  reduction  so 
high  that  the  printed  matter  produced  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Even 
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luccessive  pages  of  a  book  may  be  filmed  readily  on  35mm  film.  The  life  of  a  film 
it  a  factor  which  recommends  this  method  of  reproduction,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  short  duration  of  the  present  day  sulphite  paper.  The  preliminary  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  state  that  the  safety  film  used  exclusively 
in  microphotography  has  a  life  equal  to  that  of  100  per  cent  rag  paper,  that  is 
100  years. 

Reading  machines,  which  are  self-contained  projectors,  can  be  set  on  a  stand 
or  a  table  so  that  the  reader  may  be  seated  before  it.  The  reel  of  film  may  be 
wound  by  hand  by  a  crank  or  electrically  operated. 

The  amount  of  condensation  possible  for  microfilm  reproduction  is  as  follows: 
one  roll  of  16mm  film  which  occupied  space  4"  square  by  thick  (4x4x%)  is 
sufficient  to  photograph  about  3000  letters.  Special  cabinets  are  now  manufactured 
which  house  600  of  these  rolls  of  film. 

Even  if  old  records  are  not  filmed,  they  should  be  indexed  so  that  access  to 
them  will  be  a  simple  matter.  This  is  usually  handled  through  3x5  cards.  The 
type  of  record,  its  year,  its  size,  its  future  destruction  date,  and  its  location  must 
be  noted.  For  example: 


Correspondence  with  Vendors 
Alphabetically  by  name 
To  be  destroyed — 1950 
Located  in  loth  St.  Warehouse- 
Room  D — Aisle  6 


Of  course,  storage  boxes,  transfer  cases,  and  old  bound  books  must  be  carefully 
labeled  with  the  same  information  that  is  on  the  index  card  for  easy  identification. 

In  many  a  school  office  there  are  a  few  books  which  require  some  sort  of 
indexing.  Tliey  may  not  be  sufficient  in  number  to  warrant  the  services  of 
a  librarian.  In  that  case  the  person  in  charge  of  records  will  assume  responsibility 
for  them.  The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  arrange  them  in  groups  according  to 
content.  Some  arrangement  such  as  the  Dewey  Decimal  will  prove  effective.  The 
books  are  divided  into  classifications;  such  as  Sociology  300,  Natural  Science  500, 
Useful  Arts  600,  Literature  800,  History  900.  All  books  then  would  be  arranged 
according  to  subject  matter;  and  if  there  are  many  under  one  subject,  those  in 
turn  can  be  subdivided  according  to  the  name  of  the  science,  as  510  Mathematics, 
520  Astronomy.  Consult  the  public  library  for  a  classification  that  will  fit  your 
needs. 

Of  use  to  every  school  secretary  would  be  a  manual  of  procedures  covering 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  general.  The  section  on  files  should  give  a  description  of 
each  file  in  the  office,  how  it  is  maintained,  when  transferred,  and  the  routines 
of  preparing  material  for  file,  so  that  a  new  secretary  coming  into  the  office  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  any  of  the  records. 

When  papers  are  not  in  good  condition  and  require  the  help  of  an  outsider  to 
put  them  in  shape,  there  are  file  service  organizations  who  send  out  operators  for 
this  purpose  and  who  also  offer  temporary  help  in  emergencies  such  as  unexpected 
absences. 

Your  files  are  the  heart  of  the  office.  By  keeping  them  simple,  uniform,  and 
at  all  times  up  to  date,  they  will  save  you  many  trying  hours  of  hunting  for  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  at  your  finger  tips.  Don’t  treat  them  like  a  step-child, 
neglected  and  spumed.  A  little  thoughtful  attention  to  the  files  each  day  will 
reward  you  with  information  you  want  at  the  time  you  want  it. 
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"Our  New  1949  Compton’s  is  here!” 

ihi'  I'M*)  ( !oni|ii)>irH  I'iciiin-il  h'iic\(-l<t|><-(lia  has  arriM'il  in  ihis  liappv  riass-  ^ 
riHiiii  lo  iiiiiiiftliiilcK  uiisMcr  llic  lh<tiisan<i  anti  oitr  (pirsiioiis  lhal  arise  daiU.  Jk 

442  Pages  Larger 

Till-  l’>W(s>iiipliiirsis  I IJ  pa»<-s  lar$!<‘r  than  the  tirsi  |H)sl\%arr<hli<tn.  nhich  in  turn  uas 
3^1  pap's  larp'r  than  tip-  13.  (annpton's  is  i^ronina  constantK  t«)  incft  iiMTcasin^  \ 
selxMil  and  lihrar>  ri-ri-reni')'  needs  thrnn^h  its  d\naniie  e<intinniins-rt'\ isiini  program. 

Designed  fur  Use  lhr<>n;:h  the  elenientart  grades  ami  hiah  seh<H>l.  it  uirvs  ih)'  vuiiiiii  • 
mind  riHuii  lit  jiron,  \sk  for  the  '  l*t  (ionipt4iirs  for  \onr  elassriHini  as  xell  as  \onr 
seluMil  lihrar).  Iniine<liate  deli\er\.  KnII  infornuilion  on  retpiest.  ^  ^ 


CHARM 

by 


Patricia  Stevens 

Founder  and  Director  of  Patricia  Stevens  Models  Finishing  School 

What  ia  charm  exactly?  James  Barrie  described  it  as  “A  sort  of  a  bloom  on 
a  woman  .  .  .  something  that  if  she  had  it  she  needed  little  else;  and  if  she  didn’t 
have  it,  nothing  else  much  mattered.”  Many  women  think  that  charm  is  magic  .  .  . 
the  individual  and  personal  magic  which  radiates  from  within.  A  few  would  have 
U8  believe  that  charm  is  personality  alone;  while  some  have  the  idea  that  charm  is 
physical  beauty  and  sex  appeal. 

Charm  is  the  sum-total  of  a  number  of  things;  it  is  a  well  balanced  mixture  of 
feminine  qualities,  physical  attractiveness,  health  and  poise.  It  is  not  something 
that  you  can  spray  on  when  you  want  to  outshine  everybody,  it  cannot  be  bought 
in  a  neat  little  package  at  the  corner  drug  store,  for  CHARM  COMES  FROM 
WITHIN  YOURSELF. 

To  be  truly  charming,  one  must  have  complete  poise.  Poise  is  acquired  through 
the  release  of  tension  and  apprehension;  it  is  revealed  when  we  are  relaxed  and 
lure  of  ourselves.  The  charming  woman  is  never  strenuous  or  extreme,  never  awed 
or  off  balance;  her  mind  is  disciplined  and  her  body  controlled.  Therefore,  to  be 
charming  you  must  reflect  a  disciplined  mind  by  expressing  yourself  wisely  and 
delightfully;  ease  off  tenseness  by  avoiding  friction  and  by  showing  assurance  rather 
than  pride  and  arrogance. 

A  well  controlled  body  means  that  you  must  stand,  walk,  and  sit  correctly  and 
unconsciously,  so  that  others  are  not  aware  of  the  effort  you  put  forth  to  hold 
their  attention  and  admiration.  It  is  important  to  practice  the  right  things  until 
you  know  how  to  present  yourself  so  well  that  you  seemingly  forget  all  the  rules, 
and  without  affectation,  come  forth  poised  and  charming. 

What  about  your  posture?  A  lovely  carriage  gives  a  woman  the  kind  of 
an  appearance  that  reflects  confldence  and  prestige,  it  adds  dignity  to  the  clothes 
ihe  wears,  to  her  personality,  and  even  to  her  opinion  of  herself.  Good  posture 
means  a  straight  stance,  head  up,  chin  just  right,  shoulders  relaxed,  stomach  held 
in  and  the  knees  slightly  flexed.  Test  your  posture  this  way : 

1.  Stand  in  a  relaxed  position,  feet  together. 

2.  Place  your  thumb  on  your  lowest  rib  and  your  forefinger  on 
your  hip  bone. 

3.  Stretch  and  try  to  get  a  distance  of  six  inches  between  your 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

4.  Drop  your  hands  and  hold  that  lift.  Your  stomach  will  dis¬ 
appear,  your  back  will  straighten,  and  your  shoulders  will  be 
relaxed.  Try  it  in  front  of  a  mirror  and  see  what  a  difference 
it  makes  in  your  appearance. 

Next  to  her  posture,  the  most  noticeable  thing  about  a  good  feushion  model,  is  her 
walk  .  .  .  smooth,  effortless,  graceful.  And  remember,  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  model 
to  walk  like  one!  A  school  secretary  who  is  always  before  the  public  can  attain 
the  same  distinction  by  knowing  the  right  way  and  practicing.  To  walk  correctly, 
there  should  be  no  space  between  the  calves  of  your  legs.  Your  toes  should 
pointed  slightly  outward  for  balance  .  .  .  just  slightly.  Do  not  stiffen  your  knee 
Mid  “reach”  for  a  step  heel  first;  instead,  as  your  leg  swings  forward,  keeping 
your  knees  slightly  bent,  the  heel  and  toe  should  come  down  simultaneously.  It  is 
important  to  keep  your  knees  flexed  all  the  time. 

Learn  to  walk  SMOOTHLY,  no  movement  of  the  shoulders,  no  circular  move¬ 
ment  in  the  hips.  Keep  your  steps  normal,  not  too  long,  not  too  short.  Keep  your 
•rms  under  control  while  you  walk,  not  plowing  ungracefully,  but  at  your  side, 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  brushing  the  thigh. 

“Sitting  pretty”  is  another  important  element  of  poise  and  charm.  Let  us 
mippose  you  are  entering  a  room  filled  with  people.  Make  an  impressionable 
atrance  by  first  glancing  over  the  entire  group.  Smile,  look  cheerful.  Choose  the 
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chair  nearest  you.  If  it  happens  to  be  one  without  arms,  approach  it  from  the 
side.  Lower  your  body  gently,  with  knee  action,  and  ait  diagonally.  Place  your 
hands  in  your  lap.  Rest  one  hand  in  the  other  with  the  palms  up,  fingers  well 
curved  and  relaxed.  Keep  your  knees  directly  in  front  of  you  and  slant  your  legs 
to  one  side.  If  you  cross  your  legs  the  leg  that  is  crossed  should  hug  the  other. 
Practice  this  before  a  mirror  so  that  you  will  see  how  other  people  see  you. 

CHARM  should  never  be  confused  with  BEAUTY,  for  a  girl  or  woman  may 
be  beautiful,  yet  not  charming.  Beauty  only  aids  charm  by  affording  physical  and 
material  support,  but  it  cannot  create  a  charming  individual.  However,  “good 
looks”  are  every  woman’s  prerogative.  Since  few  women  are  born  beautiful,  moat 
beauties  are  “made”  and  the  means  are  available  to  any  woman  who  desires  to 
make  the  most  of  herself. 

Every  woman  should  strive  to  remain  as  youthful  looking  as  possible.  By 
sticking  to  a  daily  routine  of  self-improvement,  wonders  can  be  accomplished.  No 
one  big  change  brings  on  an  aged  look,  but  many  small  ones  occur  very  gradually. 
The  gradualness  of  these  transitions  give  us  time  to  fight  them.  A  youthful 
figure  can  be  held  by  counting  calories;  elastic  graceful  movements  retained  by 
exercises;  the  mind  kept  keen  and  active  by  reading  and  indulging  in  new  activities; 
and  glowing,  young-looking  skin  by  careful  use  of  beauty  aids. 

A  fine  textured,  normal  skin  free  of  blemishes  is  a  priceless  beauty  asset.  The 
woman  who  gets  into  the  habit  of  caring  for  her  skin  while  young,  finds  it  a 
pleasure  as  she  grows  older.  Regardless  of  the  method  preferred,  thorough 
cleansing  is  the  first  requisite  of  skin  care.  It  is  vital  that  cleansing  be  frequent 
and  regular. 

Unless  the  skin  is  super-sensitive,  it  should  have  a  soap  and  water  cleansing 
at  least  once  a  day.  Soap  and  water  cleansing  should  be  supplemented  by  lubrica¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  pliable  and  wrinkle-free.  Cream  should  always  be 
applied  with  an  upward-outward  movement  and  patted  gently  into  the  skin  to 
keep  the  muscles  and  tissues  firm.  After  it  has  been  removed  with  cleansing 
tissue,  witch  hazel  should  be  applied  to  remove  excess  cream  and  keep  the 
pores  fine. 

The  real  purpose  of  make-up  is  to  impart  freshness  to  the  skin,  flatter  the 
features  and  make  up  for  Natures  lack  of  coloring.  Since  excess  application  of 
make-up  tends  to  make  one  look  frazzled  and  older,  the  wise  user  of  beauty  aids 
never  ceases  to  try  to  attain  that  all  important  “natural  look”  accomplished  by 
restraint  and  skill  of  application.  In  selecting  and  using  make-up  it  is  essentiiQ 
to  “know  yourself”.  .  .  to  analyze  your  skin  to  find  out  whether  it  is  dry,  oily  or 
'normal  .  .  .to  know  which  are  your  best  and  worst  features  ...  to  know  what 
colors  to  use. 

If  your  skin  is  dry,  a  liquid  or  cream  base  is  best  for  you.  If  your  skin  is 
inclined  to  be  oily,  a  cake  base,  used  sparingly,  is  probably  most  satisfactory.  If  a 
cream  base  is  used,  rouge  comes  after  the  base;  if  cake  make-up,  the  rouge  comes 
after. 

All  complexions  basically  have  a  red,  yellow  or  white  undertone.  If  your 
skin  is  ruddy,  your  make-up  should  have  a  yellow  undertone,  such  as  beige  powder, 
^d  clear  red  lipstick  and  rouge  without  a  trace  of  blue.  If  your  skin  is  sallow  it 
has  a  yellow  undertone,  so  pinks  and  rose  tones  will  cover  the  yellow. 

Learn  to  use  a  lipstick  brush  skillfully.  With  a  little  practice  this  technique 
proves  simple,  quick  and  easy.  Begin  with  dry  lips.  Keeping  your  lips  relaxed, 
hold  the  brush  as  you  would  a  pencil.  With  one  stroke,  come  up  from  the  left 
comer  of  the  upper  lip  to  the  center.  Second  stroke  is  from  right  comer  to  center. 
The  third  is  a  sweep  left  to  right  of  lower  lip.  Fill  in  with  lipstick,  press  lips 
against  tissue  to  remove  excess.  A  light  coat  of  powder  and  a  second  coat  of 
lipstick  will  make  it  last  longer. 

Now,  to  rely  on  cosmetics  for  skin  beauty  would  be  foolish.  A  lovely,  young 
complexion  has  a  deeper  source  than  the  outer  skin.  It  is  the  result  of  not  only 
skin  cleansing,  stimulating,  lubricating,  protecting,  replenishing  and  the  proper 
use  of  make-up,  but  also  the  correct  DIET,  sufficient  exercise,  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
sunshine,  and  a  contented  frame  of  mind.  You  may  have  seen  many  women, 
beautifully  groomed  and  made  up,  but  with  lines  of  discontent  etched  lastingly  on 
their  faces.  The  habitual  look  becomes  permanent. 
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Few  people  realize  how  they  are  Judged  and  classified;  often  without  having 
spoken  a  word  to  persons  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  because  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  their  face.  If  someone  were  to  tap  you  on  the  shoulder  and  say  “Pardon 
me,  Madam,  but  your  scowl  is  showing,’’  you  would  be  quite  shocked  and 
embarrassed.  But,  it  could  happen  to  you,  or  any  other  woman,  because  the  face 
does  show  the  emotional  and  mental  background.  Aside  from  marring  your 
beauty,  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  wrong  thoughts  to  penetrate  your  mind,  because 
they  instill  unrest,  nervousness  and  inward  disturbance.  Improper  thoughts  such 
as  jealousy,  hatred,  avarice  and  resentment  show  very  plainly  on  the  face.  They 
also  stimulate  a  b&d  temper  which  interferes  with  efficiency  and  public  relations. 
These  enemies  of  charm  should  be  overcome  or  they  will  eventually  overcome  you. 

Inner  radiance  MUST  BE  EVIDENT  before  feminine  loveliness  is  revealed  in 
its  entirety.  When  you  feel  yourself  getting  “on  edge”  let  down  immediately.  Relax 
every  time  you  get  a  chance.  And  remember  that  sleep  is  as  important  as  air 
and  food.  If  the  amount  of  sleeping  time  is  insufficient,  one  may  become  nervous 
and  irritable.  Fatigue,  lack  of  “pep”  and  vitality  are  noticed  immediately. 

If  you  become  fatigued,  annoyed  and  saturated  with  worry,  change  your 
scenery  if  only  for  a  little  while.  Relax  when  your  up-to-the-minute  attention  is 
not  required.  Don’t  brood,  hold  grudges  or  hate.  Exercise  a  gay,  cheerful  spirit. 
Radiate  your  charm  completely.  Be  forgiving  and  remember  love  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  everyone,  because  it  requires  only  a  heart.  Be  charming  by  making  your 
nerves  and  disposition  resemble  a  calm  stream.  Think  right!  Live  right!  Be 
right  inside! 

Make  a  great  effort  to  get  joy  out  of  living.  Cultivate  everything  good  within 
you.  Have  a  spirit  and  mind  that  will  always  intrigue  and  fascinate.  That  is  charm! 


Overwhelmingly  Preferred  by  Students!* 

a  ^  to  I  Favorite! 
a  4  to  I  Favorite! 


IN  ENGLISH  COURSES 
THE  READER’S  DIGEST 


iN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  COURSES 
THE  READER'S  DIGEST 


The  Representatives  of  the  Educational  Department  of  The 
Reader’s  Digest  deeply  appreciate  the  many  courtesies  that 
School  Secretaries  throughout  the  nation  have  shown  them,  and 
hereby  express  to  those  school  secreuries  their  warmest  thanks. 

'Tiis  ctmmandint  lead  tvtr  tht  mxl  mtil  width  ustd gtntral msgaxim  wss 
Pnttd  in  a  1946  Gallup  Sarrty  (/  rtadmbip  amtng  high  ubnnl  undtnts. 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT,  THE  READER’S  DICES 

_ 353  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y _ 
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When  dealing  with  our  advertiaera,  pleaae  mention  the  National  Secretary 
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SUMMER  INSTITUTES 


At  this  time  of  year  school  secretaries  the  country  over  and  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  nation  are  making  summer  plans.  We  already  know  of 
one  or  two  Institutes  designed  especially  to  suit  our  needs,  and  we  know  too  that 
many  more  are  in  the  making.  In  the  May  issil^  of  The  National  Secretary  we’d 
like  to  list  for  your  information  the  various  opportunities  and  we  hope  that  any 
information,  schedules,  programs  and  related  data  will  be  submitted  for  publication. 
We  must  have  it  by  April  1  for  inclusion  in  our  next  edition. 

In  the  meantime,  we  know  of  course,  of  the  Institute  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Utah  which  will  follow  the  1949  convention  in  Salt  Lake  City.  While 
details  are  not  yet  available  we  have  learned  that  the  characteristically  fine  program 
which  is  arranged  in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  each  summer,  will 
again  be  afforded.  We’ve  been  told  that  Carlson  Hall,  the  women’s  dormitory  of 
the  university  will  be  available  for  living  quarters,  its  dining  room  will  be  open  and 
all  of  the  sessions  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  on  the  university  campus. 

We  know  too  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  planned  an  Institute  for 
the  week  of  August  1-6  and  that  Dr.  Russell  J.  Hosier  will  be  the  program 
coordinator.  Registration  will  begin  at  9  a.  m.  on  Monday  and  the  first  general 
meeting  will  convene  at  10:30.  The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  will  continue 
all  week  with  inspirational  lectures  and  discussions  by  prominent  educators.  ’The 
full  program  will  be  given  later  but  if  you  wish  to  make  your  plans  now  you  may 
write  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Catherine  Hart,  Edgerton  Public  Schools,  Edgerton, 
Wisconsin  for  further  particulars. 

Full  details  of  these  and  other  summer  opportunities  for  School  Secretaries 
will  be  included  in  our  May  issue  if  you  will  help  by  seeing  that  the  information 
reaches  us  by  April  1. 
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Textbooks  Face  their  Hardest  Wear 
in  the  Next  Four  Months! 

GET  THEM  "UNDER  COVER"  NOW 

By  Protecting  them  with 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

which  make  Books  Last  Twice  as  Long— 
and  Keep  Them  Clean,  Neat  and  Sanitary. 

Samples  free 

Holden  Patent  Book  Cover  Company 

Miles  C.  Holden,  President  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Modern  Texts 


I 


Forkner,  Osborne,  and  O’Brien 
CORRELATED  DICTATION  AND  TRANSCRIPTION 
Morrill,  Betsey,  and  Walsh 
APPLIED  OFFICE  PRACTICE,  THIRD  EDITION 
Etta  Rots  Stuart 
STUART  COLLEGE  TYPING 
Bliss  and  Rowe 
EVERYDAY  LAW 
Kanzer  and  Schaaf 

ESSENTIALS  OF  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 
Twohig 

PRACTICAL  EXERCISES  IN  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 
Tressler  and  Lipman 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 
Rice,  Dodd,  and  Cosgrove 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS 

D.  C.  HEATH  and  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 
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PUBLICITY 

Publicity  is,  when  stripped  to  its  essen¬ 
tials,  primarily  a  matter  of  communica¬ 
tion  within  oneself  and  with  others.  How 
do  you  communicate  with  yourself  about 
your  job  ?  Are  you  happy  to  be  working 
in  an  educational  institution?  Do  you 
believe  in  what  your  company  is  selling? 
Are  you  proud  of  your  contribution  to 
the  total  prt)gram  of  the  school  ?  Do 
you  believe  that  your  share  of  the  job 
can  be  improved  through  your  efforts? 
If  you  can  answer  "yes”  to  all  these 
questions,  your  publicity  approach  is 
founded  on  a  constructive  basis. 

Each  school  secretary  is  a  publicity 
agent,  whether  she  writes,  talks,  or 
just  does  her  job.  We  hope  that  every 
secretary  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  School  Secre¬ 
taries  writes,  talks  and  does  her  job  in 
such  a  way  that  the  effect  on  adminis¬ 
trators,  faculty  and  the  public  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  them  and  profitable  to  all  school 
secretaries!  We  should  do  a  good  job 
and  then  not  hesitate  to  call  attention  to 
it.  We  do  this  not  for  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement,  but  for  the  general  raising  of 
educational  standards,  and  to  increase 
the  regard  in  which  other  members  on 
the  educational  team  hold  the  job  of  the 
secretary. 

We  want  each  school  secretary  to  see 
that  information  about  her  professional 
activities  gets  into  local  papers  just  as 
it  does  for  other  faculty  members.  We 
want  school  secretaries  to  think  in  terms 
of  contributing  to  the  professional 
accomplishments  of  educational  workers. 
Your  school  is  doing  some  outstanding 
piece  of  work;  your  office  has  figured 
out  an  Interesting  and  time-saving  tech¬ 
nique  for  doing  some  necessary  task; 
your  faculty  is  experimenting  and  try¬ 


ing  new  methods — write  an  article  for 
some  of  your  educational  journals  tell¬ 
ing  about  it. 

Prudence  Nicholas,  secretary  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  wrote  an  article  entitled  “Our 
Liberties  We  Prize”  which  was  printed 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  NEA 
Journal.  If  any  of  the  rest  of  you  have 
had  articles  published,  let  us  know  about 
them.  We  should  like  to  compile  such 
information  and  let  it  be  known — far 
and  wide.  That  is  the  essence  of  our 
communication  with  others.  Publicity, 
if  it  is  to  be  effective,  means  that  we 
must  have  a  constant  flow  of  communi¬ 
cation,  from  you  to  your  national  officers 
and  from  us  to  you,  giving  information, 
suggestions  and  ideas.  With  an  in¬ 
creased  membership,  good  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  a  publicity  program  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  everyone — the  job  of  the 
school  secretary  w’ill  be  raised  several 
notches  on  the  professional  scale. 

Martha  S.  Luck,  Chairman 


COMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS 

Eunice  Bounds,  Administration  Build¬ 
ing,  511  West  Eighth  Street,  Wilming¬ 
ton  43,  Delaware,  Chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee,  would  be  pleased 
to  have  suggestions  for  possible  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  coming  election.  If  you 
know  of  a  national  member  whom  you 
think  would  mke  a  good  officer,  send  her 
name  and  address  to  Eunice.  The  offices 
which  will  be  open  for  the  coming  year 
are  First  Vice  President,  Third  Vice 
President,  Recording  Secretary  and  two 
members  of  the  Executive  Board.  Your 
cooperation  in  sending  names  and 
addresses  to  the  committee  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Eunice  Bounds,  Chairman 
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MEMBERSHIP 


The  National  Education  Association 


According  to  the  NASS  membership 
report  for  December,  1948,  seventeen 
states  had  a  membership  greater  than 
that  of  December  a  year  ago.  These 
states  are: 

Arizona  Massachusetts 

A  rkansas  M  innesota 

Colorado  New  Jersey 

Connecticut  Oklahoma 

Delaware  Oregon 

Illinois  Rhode  Island 

Indiana  Texas 

Kansas  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Five  other  states  had  a  membership 
equal  to  that  of  the  same  time  last  year. 

Special  recognition  is  given  to  Texas, 
where  the  membership  has  jumped  from 
three  to  fifty-seven. 

It  is  most  encouraging  that  member¬ 
ship  shows  such  a  promising  picture  at 
this  time.  We  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  achievements  of  faithful  workers 
throughout  the  country  and  to  thank 
each  of  you  who  sent  in  her  dues  so 
promptly. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  There 
is  still  time  to  bring  our  membership 
far  beyond  what  it  was  last  year.  You 
may  have  a  part  in  organizing  local  and 
state  groups  and  in  linking  them  with 
the  national  group,  thereby  completing 
the  triangle  of  professional  interest.  It 
is  through  the  united  efforts  of  in¬ 
terested  individuals  that  worthwhile 
objectives  can  be  accomplished.  Let 
each  of  us  give  ourselves  the  joy  of 
sharing  in  these  achievements  for  our 
professional  group.  Let  us  constantly  in¬ 
crease  our  membership  so  that  a  larger 
number  may  share  the  benefits  of  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  NASS. 

Sara  Milner,  Chairman 


WHY  SUPPORT  PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  digest  from  an  article 
in  the  1948-49  NEA  Handbook  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  your  consideration. 


is  the  only  organization  that  ties  into 
one  organic  whole  the  local,  state  and 
national  groups;  the  only  organization 
that  unites  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents,  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  There 
are  three  reasons  why  each  of  us  should 
support  professional  organization  with 
her  effort  and  her  money.  Since  the 
National  Association  of  School  Secre¬ 
taries  is  a  department  of  the  NEA  we 
wish  to  emphasize  to  the  secretaries 
whose  interest  lies  in  school  work  these 
reasons  why  we  should  support  profes¬ 
sional  organization. 

The  first  is  gratitude.  Each  of  us 
works  in  a  group  of  men  and  women 
who  have  made  sacrifices  to  create 
public  support,  to  improve  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  to  develop  our  wonder¬ 
ful  buildings,  and  to  fit  the  curriculum 
to  the  needs  of  our  life. 

The  second  is  self-interest.  We  live 
in  changing  times  when  every  institution 
must  go  up  or  down  according  to  its 
excellence  of  strength  and  the  schools 
need  the  contributions  of  every  person 
in  them. 

The  third  reason  is  faith.  Progress 
requires  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
Democracy,  in  the  future  of  our. 
profession,  and  in  the  certainty  that  by 
working  together  with  clear  purposes 
we  can  improve  the  schools  and  build 
for  a  better  day. 

Those  who  work  for  small  salaries 
have  most  to  gain  from  the  work  of 
professional  organization.  Through  or¬ 
ganization  the  time  should  come  when 
the  conditions  that  force  teachers  and 
secretaries  to  work  for  less  than  a  liv¬ 
ing  salary  will  be  abolished. 

Financial  contributions  to  membership 
must  often  be  made  at  a  sacrifice  that 
will  come  into  competition  with  hats 
and  shoes  and  picture  shows  and  family 
needs,  but  no  money  which  we  will  ever 
spend  will  yield  larger  returns  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  others  than  that  which  we 
put  into  the  improvement  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 
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A  HANDBOOK  FOR  COLLEGE 
REGISTRARS 

Consistency  may  be  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  but  it  is  the  law  of  self* 
preservation  for  a  college  registrar.  In 
admitting  students  and  evaluating  trans¬ 
fer  credits,  what  is  more  important  to 
the  student  and  to  the  administration 
than  assurance  that  the  registrar  has 
acted  fairly  and  in  accordance  with  the 
institutional  policies  ? 

In  the  past,  in  the  University  College 
of  Northwestern  University,  it  was 
necessary  to  refer  to  minutes  of  the 
Faculty  and  Registration  Committee 
meetings  or  to  rely  on  memory  when  a 
question  arose.  Now  this  time  consum¬ 
ing  task  has  been  eliminated  by  compil¬ 
ing  a  “ready-reference”  handbook,  con¬ 
taining  complete  information  relative  to 
evaluation  of  transfer  credits  and  other 
University  policies. 

The  book  is  organized  into  five  main 
divisions:  (1)  Mechanics  of  Evaluating, 
including  all  general  information  about 
the  form  and  method  of  evaluating 
transfer  credits:  (2)  General  Evaluating 
Procedures,  including  policies  in  regard 
to  accepting  credits  from  various  types 
of  institutions,  foreign  schools,  and 
special  courses;  (3)  Specific  Fields  of 
Study,  containing  information  about 
specific  courses,  pre-professional,  and 
professional  programs;  (4)  Veterans, 
including  all  information  concerning 
admission  of  veterans  and  credit  granted 
for  service  courses,  as  well  as  directions 
for  using  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of 
Educational  Experience  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  (5)  The  last  section  of  the  hand¬ 
book  is  called  General  Regulations.  In 
this  section  we  have  recorded  all  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  scholastic  probation  and 
exclusion,  together  with  general  policies 
decided  upon  by  the  Faculty  or  Regis¬ 
tration  Committee. 

The  handbook  is  completely  indexed 
so  that  any  member  of  the  staff  may 
readily  answer  questions  for  students, 
faculty  members  or  counselors.  Each 
regulation  is  referenced  with  the  date  of 
the  committee  acting,  and  new  regula¬ 


tions  are  entered  immediately  following 
Faculty  meetings.  We  find  this  hand¬ 
book  invaluable  both  in  reference  and 
in  orienting  new  staff  members.  Best  of 
all,  it  saves  many  minutes  in  the  regis¬ 
trar’s  crowded  day. 

Shiklky  Cavanaugh,  Registrar 
The  University  College 
Northwestern  University 

QUALITIES  OF  A  GOOD  SECRETARY 

I.  The  Good  secretary — 

1.  Studies  hard- 

The  more  you  know,  the 
easier  and  more  effective  is 
your  work. 

2.  Works  hard — 

Tackles  the  hardest  job  first 
each  day. 

3.  Likes  her  work,  and  is  ear¬ 

nestly  interested  in  it — There 
is  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
doing  work  well. 

4.  Wears  a  smile — 

It  opens  the  door  into  the 
sunshine  beyond,  and  wel¬ 
comes  vistors  to  the  office. 

5.  Has  a  good  memory — 

This  quality  is  very  essential 
to  the  secretary. 

II.  The  Good  Secretary  Has — 

1.  Initiative — 

The  ability  to  think  out 
things  to  do  and  to  go  for¬ 
ward. 

Ruts  often  deepen  into 
graves. 

2.  Courage — 

The  moral  stamina  to  stand 
firmly  for  right,  truth,  and 
justice. 

A  stout  heart  will  carry  you 
through  difficulties. 

3.  Character — 

The  outcome  of  high  ideals, 
good  habits,  and  cultivation. 
“If  there  is  righteousne.ss  in 
the  heart,  there  will  be 
beauty  in  the  character." 


rv.  The  Good  Secretary  Will — 


4.  Poise — 

The  ability  to  keep  serene 
and  calm  even  amid  trying 
circumstances. 

5.  Loyalty — 

The  habit  of  being  faithful 
to  superior  officer  and  to 
responsibilities. 

6.  Patience- 

Takes  on  new  courage  in 
spite  of  disappointments  and 
opposition. 

7.  Good  manners-  - 

The  happy  ways  of  doing 
things,  and  the  art  of  mak- 
people  feel  at  ease. 

8.  Ability  to  meet  people  well — 

Whether  it  be  adults  or 
children. 

ni.  The  Good  Secretary  Is — 

1.  Friendly — 

Friendly  people  become  suc¬ 
cessful  leaders. 

Friendliness  makes  office 
callers  feel  welcome. 

2.  Efficient-- 

Capable  and  effective  worker. 
Works  well  even  without 
supervision. 

3.  Exact — 

Accuracy  is  better  than 
haste. 

4.  Courteous — 

Courtesy  makes  human  con¬ 
tacts  run  smoother. 

5.  Cheerful — 

A  sunny  disposition  and 
outlook  makes  work  more 
pleasant. 

It  comes  from  the  habit  of 
enjoying  life  and  expecting 
the  best. 

6.  Tactful- 

Knows  what  to  do  and  what 
to  say  as  well  as  when  and 
where  to  do  or  say  a  thing. 

7.  Enthusiastic — 

The  capacity  for  believing 
in  the  success  of  worthwhile 
things. 


1.  Cultivate  personality — 

"Personality  is  to  the  man 
what  perfume  is  to  the 
flower.” 

2.  Do  her  best — 

“Give  to  the  world  the  best 
that  you  have  and  the  best 
will  come  back  to  you.” 

3.  Know  when  to  talk — and  when 
not  to — 

The  art  of  being  close¬ 
mouthed  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  her  work. 

4.  Cultivate  the  habit  of  seeing 
the  best  in  people. 

V.  The  Good  Secretary  Observes — 

1.  Industriousness 

•  The  ability  to  stay  at  her 
tasks  until  properly  finished. 

2.  Dependability — 

The  habit  of  being  punctual 
and  of  keeping  engagements. 

3.  Diplomacy — 

The  secretary  should  be  a 
good  diplomat  in  being  able 
to  judge  the  importance  of 
referring  situations  and 
people  to  the  administrator; 
this  should  be  done  without 
giving  offense  to  those  in¬ 
volved. 

4.  Good  Appearance— 

The  secretary’s  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  her  office, 
should  be  neat. 

5.  Quality  of  voice — 

The  human  voice  deter¬ 
mines  to  some  degree  one’s 
effectiveness:  it  portrays 

pleasantness  or  unpleasant¬ 
ness,  alertness  and  confi¬ 
dence,  or  a  wilted  condition. 

6.  The  treatment  of  office  callers 
as  though  they  were  guests  in 
one’s  own  home. 

7.  The  courtesy  and  ability  to 
remember  names  of  people. 

— Florence  Howell 
from  the  Handbook  of  the 
Akron,  Ohio,  Public  Schools. 
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RITA  K.  PUTNAM 


I’ve  thought  and  thought  of  a  New 
Year’s  wish  for  you  —  something  more 
than  just  a  “Happy  New  Year’’ — 
something  to  greet  the  year  1949  with 
enthusiasm.  And  so,  I’m  going  to  pass 
along  to  you  this  article  of  exchange 
taken  from  the  NEA  News.  It  is 
entitled  ENTHUSIASM. 

“Halfheartedness,  lukewarmness,  and 
indifference  are  common  faults.  It  is 
not  until  we  put  enthusiasm  into  our 
work  that  things  begin  to  happen.  Love 
of  work  grows  when  we  tackle  it  with 
enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  shows  that 
we  believe  in  what  we  are  doing  and 
that  we  enjoy  it.  Enthusiasm  kills 
monotony,  speeds  up  the  work  and  re¬ 
duces  fatigue.  No  matter  how  hard 
or  demanding  the  job  is,  enthusiasm 
will  make  it  easier. 

Enthusiasm  is  an  everliving  elixir  of 
faith  and  hope  which  recharges  the 
body  and  develops  a  radiant  and 
dynamic  personality.  All  who  come  in 
contact  with  such  a  personality  are 
affected  and  many  are  moved  to  greater 
efforts.  Enthusiasm  is  loyalty  to  a 
cause;  faith  in  action  and  when  properly 
directed  and  controlled  is  the  best  means 
to  overcome  obstacles.  Diligence  and 
enthusiasm  are  the  twin  propellers  of 
the  ship  of  progress. 

Nearly  all  men  who  have  achieved 
prodigiously  have  had  abundant  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  knew  how  to  use  it  to  get 
cooperation  and  sweep  opposition  aside. 
No  great  movement  was  ever  carried 
thru  without  enthusiasm.  Determination 
to  put  enthusiasm  in  his  work  has 
launched  many  a  mediocre  worker  into 
a  successful  career. 

Enthusiasm  has  been  described  as 
God  within  us,  stirring  us  to  greater 
effort,  illuminating  our  task,  and  mak¬ 
ing  work  a  joy.  Shakespeare  said  “No 
profit  grows  where  no  pleasure  is  taken.” 
Enthusiasm  can  be  developed  through 


interest,  imagination,  confidence,  and  a 
desire  to  serve.  Let  us  enthusiastically 
persevere  in  all  of  our  worthwhile 
endeavors. — Carl  E.  Holmes”. 

Holding  open  house  for  the  girls  in 
states  East  of  Colorado  proved  to  be  a 
lot  of  fun.  Thank  you  for  your  many 
letters  and  cards.  As  for  the  states 
West — looks  as  though  Horace  Greeley 
had  something  when  he  said  “Go  West”. 
That’s  just  what  I’ll  have  to  do  in  order 
to  get  acquainted.  But  in  the  meantime, 
you  know  who  I  am — please  may  I 
know  who  you  are  and  what  you  are 
doing.  (I  feel  I’m  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  TEXAS — more  than  just  a  comer 
of  it  blew  into  Colorado  during  the  wind 
storm  we  had  a  few  weeks  ago.) 

ARIZONA 

The  October  meeting  of  the  School 
Administrative  Assistants  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  report  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Workshop.  According  to  the  ARIZONA 
TIMES,  Grace  Whipple,  Marion  Elliot, 
and  Grace  Holt  were  instrumental  in 
making  the  dinner  meeting  a  success. 
(School  Administrative  Assistants — I  do 
like  that  title — I  like  thinking  of  us  in 
that  fashion,  rp) 

CALIFORNIA 

Edith  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
porting  Committee  furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  highlights  of  some  of  the  general 
sessions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Workshop 
for  School  Clerks  and  Secretaries  held 
from  August  2  to  6,  1948.  ’Thank  you 
Edith  for  such  a  good  digest! 

KNOW  YOUR  MOTHER  TONGUE 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Lindsley, 
Occidental  College 

Your  speech  is  very  important;  and 
something  can  be  done  to  improve  it. 
Speech  is  a  tool  of  social  adjustment — 
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a  psychological  and  sociological  effect 
of  responses  by  means  of  thought,  voice, 
and  action. 

Back  of  the  choice  of  words  and 
action,  there  must  be  an  idea,  a  purpose, 
a  concept — thought,  language  choice, 
action.  Some  aspects  of  speech  that  in¬ 
dicate  a  great  deal  about  one’s  per¬ 
sonality:  Voice  quality:  audibility; 

melody  (tone  variety):  distinctness; 
pronunciation;  vocabulary. 

Increase  your  vocabulary  by  noting 
and  using  new  words,  using  reference 
books,  understanding  prefixes  and  stems 
of  words,  and  learning  definitions. 
Recommended  books  include:  “Century 
Vocabulary  Builder’’,  Fernald’s  “Anto¬ 
nyms,  Synonyms,  and  Prepositions’’, 
Roget’s  “Thesaurus”,  Powell  -  Jones, 
“Practical  Word  Study.” 

The  business  of  education  is  to  bring 
about  better  social  adjustment — how  to 
get  along  with  people.  Seek  fulfillment 
of  your  needs  by  improving  your  speech. 

KNOW  YOURSELF 

Dr.  Gilbert  Brighouse,  Occidental  College 

The  unexamined  life  is  not  worth 
living,  the  life  in  which  there  is  no 
insight,  no  understanding  of  yourself. 
What  is  needed  is  less  introspection  and 
more  insight.  The  healthier,  more  mature 
you  are,  the  greater  your  understanding 
of  yourself. 

For  self-examination: 

1.  Understand  humanity  generally 
(through  psychology  classes, 
own  observation,  reading). 

2.  Understand  yourself  (divorce 
yourself  from  mundane  affairs, 
look  inside  yourself  at  least 
twice  a  year). 

3.  Observe  your  effect  on  other 
people  (facial  expressions,  hand¬ 
shake,  etc.  reveal  what  others 
think  more  than  what  they  say). 

4.  Psychoanalysis  (expensive  and 
time  consuming.  Very  few  need 
psychoanalysis). 

5.  Psychological  re-orientation  (with 
a  counselor — tests  of  aptitudes, 
skills,  interests.  This  is  most 
effective. ) 

To  understand  ourselves,  we  must 
have  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  are  like  others  and  the 
ways  in  which  we  are  individual.  Four 


aspects  to  consider  are  Emotional,  In¬ 
tellectual,  Social,  and  Ethical  growth. 

Emotional:  We  have  B.  C.  emotional 
equipment  in  an  A.  D.  world. 
Emotion  releases  energy  for  needed 
action.  We  are  trying  to  stamp  out 
emotions — putting  on  the  brakes. 
Enjoy  a  happy,  intermediate  con¬ 
trol. 

Intellectual:  Making  of  decisions  is 
necessary.  What  part  of  day  is 
spent  in  reasoning?  To  what  extent 
is  thinking  independent  of  what  is 
read? 

Social :  Vocational  adjustment  requires 
a  job  that  can  be  done  well,  that 
has  a  challenge  to  use  the  skills  tuid 
talents  possessed,  and  is  socially 
significant,  offering  pride  in  the  job. 

Avocational  adjustment  should 
provide  recreation  or  re-creation,  not 
“wrecreation”. 

Ethical:  Traits  included  are  mag¬ 
nanimity  ( generosity,  tolerance, 
altruism),  courage  (moral  courage, 
ability  to  stand  for  principles),  and 
behavior  (truly  democratic). 

All  can  grow  and  if  our  self-examina¬ 
tion  shows  that  we  are  getting  superior 
marks,  we  can  see  that  the  examined 
life  is  very  much  worthwhile. 


OFFICE  EFFICIENCY 
Dr.  Earl  G.  Blackstone, 
University  of  Southern  California 

The  secretary’s  job  involves  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  duties: 

Personal  Relations: 

Students:  Treat  courteously  with  a 
smile;  smile  while  disciplining;  avoid 
personal  animosity;  be  a  little 
amused.  Tell  students  what  they 
should  do  and  give  the  reasons. 

Visitors:  Think  of  your  job  as  that 
of  “hostess”  of  the  school;  rise  and 
greet  visitors;  with  interlopers,  be 
polite  but  tell  them  the  short  time 
you  have  to  do  the  special  work  at 
hand;  take  number  of  callers  in 
turn,  students  and  teachers;  when 
necessary  to  leave  desk  to  obtain 
information,  make  it  plain  that  you 
will  be  right  back;  end  conferences 
with  a  friendly  attitude. 

Telephone:  Answer  with  name  of 
school  and  name  of  office  or  indi¬ 
vidual  answering;  request  name  of 
caller  if  not  given;  keep  note  pad 
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at  telephone;  repeat  message  to 
caller  to  be  sure  message  is  correct; 
when  calling,  be  sure  you  have  the 
nght  number;  say  numbers  like  the 
telephone  operators  do. 

Regular  jobs  to  be  performed,  and 
Paper  Work:  Keep  date  sheet  for 
every  recurring  event;  regular  ac¬ 
tivities  or  duties  can  be  kept  on 
calendar  pad.  Find  easiest  and 
quickest  way  to  do  things;  cut  off 
motions,  time,  energy.  Type  “Air 
Mail”  or  “Special  Delivery”  at  top 
of  letter  so  person  receiving  it  will 
know  that  it  came  special  (he  does 
not  usually  see  the  envelope).  Use 
short  cuts  such  as  three-sided  jog¬ 
ging  box. 

Transcription:  Be  accurate;  revise 
and  correct  if  necessary;  if  you  wish 
to  recheck,  you  may  say  “I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  you  said.  Would  it 
be  ‘ . ’  or  ‘ . ’?” 

Make  allowances  for  the  boss  when 
he  is  cross — it  may  be  an  accumulation 
of  things!  Don’t  wear  the  same  dress 
every  day — people  will  think  you  are  a 
teacher. 


COLORADO 

A  new  year,  a  new  salary  schedule, 
and  a  new  job  classification  for  the  girls 
in  the  Denver  Clerks  and  Secretaries 
Association.  The  continuance  of  the 
salary  committee  to  work  with  the 
Administrators  has  been  voted  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association. 

It  looks  as  though  open  house  for  the 
"bosses”  is  looked  forward  to  each  holi¬ 
day  season.  The  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  received  guests  in  the  Board  Room 
of  the  Administration  Building.  Since  it 
was  both  the  superintendent’s  birthday 
and  the  day  before  vacation,  it  was  truly 
a  gala  occasion.  (Sorry  to  give  you 
away  Dr.  O.  O. — anyway  I  didn’t  give 
away  your  age.  RP) 


ILLINOIS 

The  Illinois  Association  of  School 
Secretaries  held  their  Fall  Conference 
in  Chicago  November  26  and  27,  1948. 

The  Friday  session  began  with  Regis¬ 
tration  capably  handled  by  Catherine 
Couturier  in  Headquarters  Room  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman. 

Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Kimball,  President,  pre- 
(ided  over  the  business  meeting  in  the 


Rose  Room,  but  was  unable  to  attend 
any  of  the  other  sessions  because  of  the 
illness  of  her  husband. 

By  6:30,  we  had  developed  ravenous 
appetites  and  some  50  of  us  stormed 
into  the  Gray  Room  for  toothsome  Swiss 
steak  or  broiled  Lake  trout,  and  finished 
off  with  delicious  rum  parfait.  Mrs. 
Marie  Beatty,  Conference  Chairman, 
M.C.’d  the  dinner  as  well  as  the  luncheon 
the  following  day. 

Filled  to  capacity,  some  of  us  went  to 
see  “Mr.  Roberts”  at  the  Erlanger,  and 
others  to  see  and  hear  Basil  Rathbone 
in  “The  Heiress.” 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  serious  part 
of  the  Conference  began. 

Mrs.  Martha  Smith  Luck,  who  is 
always  inspirational  and  informative, 
spoke  to  us  on  “Raising  the  Professional 
Status  of  the  School  Secretary.”  Her 
talk  was  most  thought  provoking  and 
we  hope  that  one  day  every  one  may 
have  a  transcript. 

Discussion  meetings  followed,  one 
group  talking  of  "The  Professional 
Responsibilities  in  a  Large  School  Office” 
and  the  other  group,  the  Small  School 
Office.  In  the  group  discussing  the  large 
school  office,  it  was  thought  that  per¬ 
haps  the  most  outstanding  problem  was 
the  training  of  new  personnel,  and  while 
various  ways  and  means  were  men¬ 
tioned  of  helping  the  new  member  to 
absorb  the  atmosphere  and  practices  of 
the  office,  it  was  thought  that  perhaps 
the  most  efficient  way  was  a  hand¬ 
book  of  procedures  for  the  new  worker. 
Miss  Marian  Homer  was  the  moderator 
for  this  group,  while  Miss  Phyllis  Mills 
was  moderator  for  the  group  discussing 
professional  responsibilities  in  a  small 
school  office.  It  was  thought  in  this 
group  that  while  the  Secretary  serves 
as  a  buffer  for  the  Principal  or  Super¬ 
intendent,  she  should  reflect  him  and  the 
policies  of  his  administration  to  teachers, 
school  employees,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  students,  and  the  public. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Hinton,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Charge 
of  Statistics — State  of  Illinois,  next 
spoke  to  the  group  on  “Uniform  Account¬ 
ing  for  Illinois  Schools.”  He  said  that 
before  we  can  have  imiformity,  we  shall 
have  to  have  legislation  to  empower 
someone  to  enforce  this  uniformity — 
perhaps  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  In  the  meantime,  the 
ground-work  is  being  laid  by  a  base 
Committee  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of 
various  State  Conventions  trying  to 
find  a  common  media  for  expressing 
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uniformity.  This  Committee  is  working 
along  with  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 

Following  this,  there  was  time  for 
much  talk,  shopping,  or  this-a-n-that-a 
befdre  the  luncheon  in  the  Gray  Room 
at  1:15. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Ruth 
Kimball,  the  Vice-President,  Ruth  Finke, 
welcomed  the  secretaries  and  their 
guests.  The  National  President,  Miss 
Edna  Atkinson,  then  presented  the 
guests  of  the  State  Association;  follow¬ 
ing  this,  each  Secretary  introduced  her¬ 
self  and  her  guests. 

Our  luncheon  speaker,  Mr.  Edward 
E.  Keener,  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  Personnel,  Chicago  Public 
Schools,  proved  himself  quite  a  racon¬ 
teur,  and  Ye  Editor  was  so  busy  laugh¬ 
ing  that  note-taking  suffered.  But  Mr. 
Keener  said  that  in  order  to  play  her 
role  in  the  Public  Relations  Program,  a 
secretary  must  understand  the  whole 
picture  of  public  education— people  want 
the  best  educational  program  they  can 
support — if  she  is  to  serve  parents  and 
children;  that  the  work  of  the  classroom 
unit  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
education,  and  that  the  job  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  to  facilitate  this  work  by  being 
the  best  public  servant  she  knows  how 
to  be. 

The  Conference  closed  on  the  note, 
“See  you  at  the  Spring  Conference  in 
East  Moline,  the  last  Saturday  in 
April.” 


INDIANA 

Good  luck  to  your  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  in  its  work  toward  certification. 
(I  wonder  how  many  organizations  are 
working  toward  this.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know. — RP)  I  am  sure  some 
sort  of  prize  should  be  awarded  to  you 
girls  in  Indiana  who  have  celebrated 
your  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  After  the  business  meeting, 
the  group  divided  into  three  smaller 
groups  to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  the 
suggestions  expressed  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Luck  in  her  talk  “The  School  Secretary 
and  Educational  Policy".  The  groups, 
ably  led  by  Louise  Ho^,  Mary  Bowers 
and  Dorothea  Knight  were:  Secretaries 
in  Administration;  Offices  in  large  and 
small  cities;  High  School  and  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Secretaries. 

Evansville  College  in  Evansville,  In¬ 
diana  is  teaching  in  its  winter  quarter 
a  survey  course  for  school  secretaries. 
They  announce  that  it  is  the  first  of  a 


series  to  be  offered  specifically  for  schod 
secretaries.  They  registered  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-five  students  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  class,  which  started 
January  12  and  will  continue  until 
March  16.  Mrs.  Lucille  Jones,  last  year’s 
President  of  the  Indiana  Association  of 
School  Secretaries,  is  one  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  at  one  of  the  sessions.  Lucille 
has  also  been  scheduled  on  the  panel 
discussion  program  at  the  Saturday 
afternoon  session  of  the  St.  Louis  con¬ 
ference. 


IOWA 

The  Iowa  Association  of  School  Secre¬ 
taries  met  in  an  annual  conference  at 
Des  Moines,  as  a  section  of  the  Iowa 
State  Education  Association.  Following 
the  business  session,  the  group  divided 
into  sections  for  discussion.  Subjects  for 
discussion  were;  ordering  library  books; 
keeping  cumulative  records;  payroil  pro¬ 
cedure;  requisitioning  of  supplies;  and 
publishing  of  required  reports.  These 
subjects  were  discussed  in  high  school, 
elementary  and  superintendent’s  secre¬ 
taries  levels. 

The  Iowa  girls  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  bulletin  entitled  THE  FAIR  8EC8 
which  keeps  them  up-to-date  on  activi¬ 
ties  and  plans  of  the  association  mem¬ 
bers  ali  over  the  state.  They  aiso  have 
the  cooperation  of  MIDLAND  SCHOOLS, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Iowa  State 
Education  Association  in  circulating 
their  news  items.  Prudence  Nicholas, 
vice  president,  talked  on  School  Pub¬ 
licity  before  six  different  divisions  of  the 
Iowa  State  Education  Association  on  six 
different  days  the  last  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  She  has  also  acted  as  moderator  on 
the  radio  presentation  of  National 
Education  Week  over  KCBC  last  No¬ 
vember  9. 

’This  bulletin  is  so  good  we  wish  all  of 
you  might  read  it  in  its  entirety. 


MAINE 

Good  news  comes  with  the  notice  of  a 
promotion  for  Pauline  Smith,  member¬ 
ship  chairman  for  Maine.  She  is  now 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  Portland.  Sh* 
has  left  the  Deering  High  School  and 
now  has  entire  charge  of  office  personnel 
at  the  Board  of  Education.  She  has 
forty  schools  and  some  four  hundred 
fifty-eight  teachers.  Her  appointment 
was  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board.  Our  congratulations  to  Pauline 
in  her  new  work! 
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a  study  hall  room.  One  classroom  is 
called  the  Tudor  Room  and  the  other  the 
Pine  room  and  are  furnished  accord¬ 
ingly.  They  are  equipped  with  fireplaces 
that  are  used  on  occasions.  Tables  and 
chairs  replace  student  desks”. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The  M.  A.  S.  S.  held  its  fall  meeting  in 
Boston.  A  full  day’s  program  was  key¬ 
noted  by  round-table  discussions  which 
started  at  10:30  a.m.  Lunch  was  followed 
by  a  business  meeting  and  a  report  of 
the  Conference  and  Institute  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio  last  summer. 

A  ‘‘Past  Presidents’  Day”  was  held 
honoring  those  who  have  served  in  the 
oflSce  of  President  since  the  club’s  char¬ 
ter  was  accepted  twelve  years  ago. 
(Nice  idea  this — RP.) 


MICHIGAN 

From  Battle  Creek  way  comes  the 
SECRETARIES  SCRIBBLE  SHEET, 
(jood  luck  to  you  Katie  Carlson  as 
editor.  (Katie,  you  volunteered!! — RP) 

It  seems  every  town,  city,  and  hamlet 
has  a  Hollywood  Grill;  and  so  it  goes  in 
FLINT,  Michigan,  where  the  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  meeting.  The  girls  from 
Flint  have  a  pleasant  sound  about  them 
—they  klink  with  $$’s  in  their  treasury. 
How  is  this  accomplished — ^rummage 
sales,  Christmas  cards,  stationery — all 
money  making  ideas.  Anita  Anastor,  as 
publicity  chairman — more  news  for  next 
issue  ?  ? 


MISSOURI 

Thank  you  Elsie  Roth  for  ‘‘Them  kind 
words”.  Would  love  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  MISSOURI  SECRETARY.  Good 
luck  to  you  as  Editor.  I  know  it  will  be 
a  grand  magazine.  (You’d  think  we 
paid  each  other  to  say  these  nice  things 
to  each  other — RP.) 

The  St.  Louis  County  Secretaries  met 
with  the  Clayton  College  members.  I 
am  going  to  quote  the  following  from 
the  Missouri  News. — indeed,  the  little 
old  red  school  house  seems  to  have  come 
a  long  way:  “After  dinner  the  secre¬ 
taries  had  an  enjoyable  Christmas  party 
in  Clayton  House,  which  is  just  like  a 
beautiful  home  rather  than  a  school 
building.  Clayton  House  has  a  spacious 
living  room  across  the  front  of  the 
building,  with  adjoining  kitchenette, 
large  sewing  and  cooking  rooms  for  the 
students,  on  the  first  fioor.  The  second 
floor  has  two  attractive  classrooms  and 


The  “welcome  mat”  was  extended  to 
the  clerks  and  secretaries  in  their 
Autumn  bulletin.  Such  high  aims  should 
bring  about  a  wonderful  year  for  the 
organization.  They  are :  to  study  and 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  school  secre¬ 
tary  and  clerk;  to  develop  a  more 
efficient  and  professionally  minded  secre¬ 
tarial  and  clerical  staff.  (Incidentally, 
the  art  work  in  your  bulletin  is  very 
gay  and  effective — RP.) 


The  Akron  Association  of  School 
Secretaries  provided  gifts  for  the  people 
at  the  Summit  County  Home  for  the 
aged.  $150.00  was  appropriated  to  the 
Service  Committee  for  this  wonderful 
undertaking.  I  do  hope  it  was  a  secre¬ 
tary  that  won  the  automobile  the  Inter- 
Club  Council  planned  to  raffle  off  after 
the  first  of  the  year,  as  a  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  funds,  (howzabout  filling  it  with 
secretaries  and  head  out  Salt  Lake  City 
way  this  summer  to  the  institute? — 
RP) 

Florence  Howell  take  a  bow — your 
article  “Qualities  of  a  Good  Secretary" 
published  in  the  Handbook  of  the  Akron 
Public  Schools  is  most  worthwhile. 

The  Northeastern  Ohio  Association  of 
Public  School  Employees  met  in 
Youngstown.  School  secretaries  were 
very  much  in  attendance.  Following  are 
two  outstanding  thoughts  expressed  by 
the  guest  speaker,  the  Reverend  Russell 
J.  Humbert:  “We  should  be  especially 
careful  as  to  how,  and  for  what,  we 
spend  our  dollars,  as  they  actually 
represent  us  as  individuals — we  work 
for  our  money;  therefore,  it  becomes  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  when  we  give 
our  money,  we  are  actually  giving  a 
part  of  ourselves.  We  should  want  our¬ 
selves  to  be  found  in  the  best  places — 
likewise,  our  money,  which  represents 
us.  And  second,  we  should  make  the 
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best  use  of  our  abilities.  It  matters  not 
whether  our  brain  power  rates  lOO^r 
or  40%.  The  important  thing  is  that  we 
make  full  use  of  our  abilities.  Much  can 
be  accomplished,  simply  by  each  ot  us 
using  the  entire  amount  of  capabilities 
we  possess”. 

The  “Broadcaster”  with  its  gay  cover 
each  issue  reports  many  honors  given 
to  the  Ohio  secretaries.  Appointments 
to  committeees,  articles  written  and  pub¬ 
lished,  association  work — educational 
and  social  are  among  their  busy  days. 
(A  wonderful  way  to  keep  happy — RP.) 


UTAH 

“Secretarial  Notes”  from  Salt  Lake 
City  has  the  following  news  to  report 
from  its  “Chit-Chat  Corner”:  Weddings, 
engagements,  transfers,  new  members, 
Christmas  parties — things  ARE  happen¬ 
ing  out  SLC  way!  It  looks  as  though 
the  old  red  carpet  will  be  rolled  out  to 
the  Secretaries  next  summer  from  all 


"RIGHT-HAND  MEN": 

What  began  as  an  idea  in 
1946  has  grown  into  a  world¬ 
wide  reality. 

The  Denoyer  -  Geppert  sus¬ 
tained  use  visual  teaching  aids 
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the  hustling  and  bustling  of  plans  that 
can  be  felt  way  back  here  in  DENVER. 
Best  of  luck  to  Ann  Critchlow  and  her 
committee  in  their  summer  plans  for  the 
SLC  Institute! 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  state  chairman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  writes,  “I  had  a  particularly  won¬ 
derful  holiday  this  year  because  I  was 
married  during  the  Christmas  vacation 
period.”  Her  new  name  is  Mrs.  Walter 
McKoin-  formerly  Inez  Shriver. 


WISCONSIN 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee 
School  Secretaries  Association  was  a 
rousing  welcome  to  all  former  members 
and  an  excellant  opportunity  for  new 
and  potential  members  to  become  im¬ 
bued  with  the  vigor,  stamina,  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  Association.  Square  danc¬ 
ing,  followed  by  refreshments  was  the 
lure.  And  how  those  girls  “swung  their 
partners”,  “promenaded”,  “rock  a  peek”, 
and  “chased  the  squirrel”  for  well  over 
two  hours,  is  still  a  mystery.  But  even 
with  aching  feet  and  warm  flushed  faces 
they  still  had  energy  left  to  go  over  vnth 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  various 
undertakings  for  the  coming  year”. 
(Simply  had  to  print  this — since  Wis¬ 
consin  seems  to  be  the  last  state  to  re¬ 
port  for  roll  call,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  of  ending  the  column — such  vim 
and  vigor! — RP) 

Another  interesting  news  item  is  that 
a  former  member,  Annabel  Douglas  Mc¬ 
Arthur,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  busy 
writing  “Wisconsin  Disasters”  for  their 
state  centennial.  She  has  done  some  in¬ 
teresting  travelling  in  order  to  collect 
the  material  for  this  booklet.  Annabel 
says  that  she  is  now  office  secretary  at 
Miss  Brown’s  School,  and  is  coming  back 
into  NASS.  She  was  one  of  the  hostesses 
at  the  Milwaukee  Convention  when  we 
met  there. 

And  so  endeth  my  roll  call  by  states. 
As  I  have  read  through  your  many  bulle¬ 
tins  of  Local,  State  and  National  news, 
I  find  that  many  of  the  clerks  and  secre¬ 
taries  have  earned  a  new  degree — that 
of  M.R.S.  Much  happiness  to  you  dur¬ 
ing  1949! 
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LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 


A  reminder  is  given  of  the  plan  for  Life  Membership  as  reconunended  by  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  Executive  Board  Meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  July, 
1947  and  further  developed  at  the  meeting  in  Cleveland  last  July.  We  reprint  the 
findings  of  the  Committee  as  published  in  the  February  issue. 

"Since  ‘life  membership  is  a  symbol  of  permanent  interest  in  and  loyalty 
to  the  profession,’  we  suggest  that  the  following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws 
be  presented  by  the  Executive  Board  for  action  by  the  membership  at  the 
July,  1948,  annual  meeting: 

"A  member  in  good  standing  for  more  than  two  consecutive  years  shaU 
be  eligible  for  life  membership  upon  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  full,  or 
ten  dollars  down  and  three  annual  installments  of  five  dollars  each.  A  life 
member  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  active  member. 

"The  Committee  feels  that  the  life  membership  fees  should  be  disassociated 
from  the  regular  memberships  and  it  suggests  that  provision  be  made  whereby 
they  be  earmarked  and  invested.  This  arrangement  would  guarantee  that  they 
continue  to  render  service  to  the  profession  permanently. 

“Twenty-five  dollars  represents  continuous  membership  for  twelve  and 
one-half  years  and  the  deferred  payment  plan  makes  life  membership  possible 
for  every  school  secretary. 

"It  is  further  suggested  that  a  special  emblem  and  membership  card  be 
issued  to  life  members. 

“Favorable  action  on  this  amendment  is  imperative  because  of  the  growing 
financial  needs  of  the  Association  necessary  to  carry  on  the  varied  activities 
and  services. 

Constance  K.  Cowardin 
Virginia  A.  Halsey 
Louise  H.  Nelson 
Betty  Zimmerman,  Chairman” 

The  Committee  is  continuing  to  work  this  year,  with  the  assistance  of  Eleanor 
Oearden,  and  will  present  a  suggested  emblem,  pin,  or  insignia  at  the  meeting 
this  summer. 
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OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEMBERS— 1948-1949 


ELEANOR  M.  DEARDEN 
Junior  Past  Presidont  I9S0 
Springfleld.  Massachusetts 


CATHERINE  DALY 
First  Vice  President  i949 
Detroit.  Michigan 


SARA  E.  MiLNER 
Third  Vice  President  1949 
Atianta,  Georgia 


GEORGiA  A.  DAVIS 
Recording  Secretary  i949 
Hannibai,  Missouri 


EUNiCE  BOUNDS 
Second  Vice  President  I9S0 


MARIAN  HOMER  MARY  E.  BOWERS  REA  LINDENBERG 

Corr6Spondini  ^crctRry  1950  Treisur^r  1950  Ex9cutlv6  Bosrd  1950 

LaGrange.  Illinois  Crawfordsvilie.  Indiana 


MARTHA  LUCK 
Executive  Board  i950 


CHARLOTTE  A.  MARR 
Executive  Board  i949 
Washington,  D.  C. 


RiTA  K.  PUTNAM 
Executive  Board  i949 
Denver,  Colorado 
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CHAIRMEN— MEMBERSHIP 

SICTION  I  :  Miss  Mildred  A.  Bristol,  Office  of  Board  of  Education,  Southington,  Conn. 
CoRMCtieiif— Miss  Mildred  A.  Bristol,  Board  of  Education,  Southington 
MatsackiiMfft— Mrs.  Gloria  Schleicher,  c/o  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wayland 
MoiRR— Miss  Pauline  Smith,  Deering  High  School,  Portland 
Nrw  HoRipthir*— Miss  Esther  Magnuson,  Union  School  District,  Concord 
Rbod*  liloRd — 

VcrRioRt — 

SECTION  II:  Miss  Emma  Castner,  Washington,  N.  J. 

ORloware— Mrs.  Helen  W.  Kirldey,  Schiool  Administration  Bldg.,  Wilmington  43 
District  of  ColRRibio— Mrs.  Anna  M.  Gipe,  Franklin  Administration  Bldg.,  Washington  £ 
MoryloRd — Miss  Joanna  Lankford,  Board  of  Education,  Salisbury 
Now  Jortoy — Mrs.  Helen  H.  Knackstedt,  Board  of  Education,  Passaic 
Now  York — Mrs.  Juliet  H.  Pendergast,  408  Mains  Ave.,  Syracuse 

SECTION  III:  Miss  Anne  Kohute,  Dickson  City  High  School,  Dickson  City,  Pa. 

PoRRSylvORlo - 

EostorR  District — M  iss  Mildred  Byorly,  Shamokin  Public  Schools,  Shamokin 
WostorR  District — M  iss  Marie  Dengler,  Allegheny  High  School,  Pittsburgh  12 
VirqlRla  —Miss  Frankie  Anderson, •  Nathaniel  Bacon  School,  Richmond 
West  Vir«iRl  O  Miss  Inez  Shriver,  Parkersburg  High  School,  Parkersburg 

SECTION  IV:  Mrs.  Mary  Brand,  Grady  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

AloboRio— Miss  Mary  Carroll,  Houston  County  Board  of  Education,  Dothan 

Florida— Mrs.  Louise  Warren,  Miami  Senior  High  School,  Miami 

Goorgia— Miss  Martha  Pitts,  Upson  County  Schools,  Thomaston 

KoRtRcky— Miss  Alma  Louise  Allen,  Kentucky  State  College,  Frankfort 

North  CarollR  o— Miss  Nolle  I.  Croasman,  Leo  H.  Edwards  High  School,  Asheville 

South  CorollRO — 

SECTION  V:  M  rs.  Melba  Domareo,  Franklin  Public  Schools,  Franklin,  Indiana 
llllRolt—  Feme  Roseman,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois 
iRdioRO- Miss  Alma  Cripe,  72  S.  7th  St.,  Beech  Grove 
Iowa— Miss  Agnes  Hansen,  Cedar  Falls  Public  Schotols,  Cedar  Falls 
Ohio— M  rs.  Shandon  Steuer,  Board  of  Education,  Toledo 
Torrossoo— 

SECTION  VI:  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nieman  Ferguson,  River  Rouge  High  School,  River  Rouge,  Michigar 
MIchlgoR— Mrs.  Ora  Stanbery  Dolsen,  467  W.  Hancock  St.,  Detroit 
MlRROSOta — Miss  Rosalie  Kollarich,  616  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul 

North  Dakota- 

South  Dakota— M  iss  Agnes  Schlender,  Brookings  City  Schools,  Brookirrgs 
WIscorsIr—  Marion  Kennedy,  Vocational  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin 

SECTION  VII:  Miss  Georgia  A.  Davis,  Board  of  Education,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

ArhaRtat— Miss  Catherine  Yates,  West  Side  Jr.  High  Schiool,  Little  Rock 
KaRta^— Miss  Georgia  Lee  Rockwell,  2225  North  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Independence 

LoRltlaRO— 

Mittltslppl— Mrs.  Birdie  W.  Smith,  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Jackson 
MUtourl — Miss  Betty  Segeicke,  203  Public  Library  Bldg.,  Kansas  City 

SECTION  VIII:  Miss  Lois  Norton,  414  Fourteenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Colorado— Miss  Dorothy  Alexander,  Westwood  Junior  High  School,  Denver 

Idaho— 

MoRtoRa- 

Nebraska — 

Utah^Miss  Carol  Thomas,  West  High  School,  Salt  Lake  City 

WyoRiiag— 

SECTION  IX:  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Holt,  Phoenix  Union  High  School  &  Junior  College,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
AritoRo— Mrs.  Rachel  Maynard,  College  of  Business  Administration,  Tucson 
New  Mexic  o— Mrs.  Maywood  S.  Hendnon,  Santa  Fe  High  School,  Santa  Fe 
OhlahoRia— Mrs.  Glenna  Killian,  400  N.  Walnut,  Oklahoma  City 
Texas— Mrs.  Fannie  Billings,  2711  Fairmount,  Dallas 

SECTION  X:  Mrs.  Helen  Bingham,  7003  Arbutus  Avenue,  Huntington  Park,  California 
Califonila— Mrs.  Charlotte  Lynch,  808  North  Spring  Street,  Los  Arvgeles 

Nevada— 

OregoR — Mrs.  Cleone  Sonderskov,  2823  Northeast  77th  Place,  Portland 
WashiRgfo  1^— Miss  Carolyn  Sterling,  Wenatchee  City  Schools,  Wenatchee 
Hawaii— Miss  Sadiko  Okimoto,  P.  O.  Box  623,  Hilo 
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